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A Survey of Child Labor 


The following summary of data furnished by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee is presented here in antici- 
pation of the observance of Child Labor Sunday on 


January 26. 
Cuitp LEGISLATION IN 1929 


The legislative season of 1929 was an active one, with 44 
kgislatures in session and 123 child labor bills of varying 
importance introduced. Many of these died of that common 
kegislative disease, inertia. Other bills—some of the most 
important—were killed by an opposition which in several 
cases refused to reveal its identity. On the other hand, not 
asingle bill which would have lowered child labor stand- 
ards in any important respect, was permitted to pass. And 
anumber of states raised their standards in varying de- 

ees, 
wlinois raised its educational requirements for work 
‘emits issued to children between 14 and 16 from com- 
pletion of the sixth to completion of the eighth grade. This 
requirement is waived for vacation permits and permits for 
work out of school hours. Combined hours of school and 
outside employment for school children are limited by the 
new law to eight hours a day. 

Missouri, after a prolonged struggle, passed a bill spon- 
sored by the Women’s Legislative Committee, which 
thoroughly revised the Child Labor Law. An educational 


of. ff requirement for the granting of work permits was adopted 
for the first time (completion of the sixth grade) together 
with documentary proof of age. The minimum age of 14 
0 Wet was extended to all occupations except agriculture, do- 
 & Mestic service, street trades, and after-school employment 
ee dB in industries employing not more than six persons. Night 
lowing work was prohibited after 7 p.m., without exception, for 
children under 16. The list of dangerous occupations for 
children under 16 was extended. 
aryland raised its educational requirement for work 
permits from the fifth grade to “completion of the ele- 
al mentary course.” In Baltimore, where there is a junior 
Epsteit high system, this will act as a sixth grade requirement; 
tsewhere in the state as a seventh and eighth grade re- 
quirement. 
In Michigan and Pennsylvania, work permit regulations 
Were strengthened. 
sstté "California adapted its continuation school law to meet 
ie Com Me needs of seasonal workers. 
Feder aine and Nebraska lengthened the minimum term of 
Yo Mpulsory school attendance. 


€gon also lengthened the minimum term by requiring 
‘ompulsory attendance at eight years instead of nine. 
n Minnesota, theatrical employment was prohibited 
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under 10 years except in rare cases and more strictly regu- 
lated up to 16 years. 

In three states, however, particular classes of employ- 
ment were exempted from the child labor laws: in Okla- 
homa, non-resident children under 15 in theatrical employ- 
ment; in Indiana, golf caddies; and in Michigan, student 
nurses under 18. 

In North Carolina, a Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was adopted for the first time, minors whether legally or 
illegally employed being given the same rights as adults. 

In Idaho and Minnesota, workmen’s compensation 
amendments were passed providing for the calculation of 
awards to minors on a basis of expected, instead of actual, 
earnings. 

Resolutions for the ratification of the federal child 
labor amendment were introduced in nine states. These 
were defeated or failed of action in every case except in 
Nebraska, where the Senate voted for ratification but the 
House indefinitely postponed action. 

Several important measures were defeated, including 
bills for the protection of migratory children in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; a revision of the entire child 
labor law in Tennessee; 48-hour bills for children under 
16 in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina; a re- 
vision of the educational code in Connecticut; and extra 
compensation provisions for minors injured while illegally 
employed in Colorado, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. 


MIGRATORY CHILD WoRKERS 


Increasing concern is being manifested of recent years 
over conditions in certain of the less obvious forms 
of child exploitation. The first of these is farm labor in 
commercialized form with long hours, monotonous repeti- 
tive tasks, and with gangs of workers under hired fore- 
men. In the case of migratory child laborers all these 
handicaps appear in aggravated form. The migratory child, 
morever, is the very one whom the compulsory school 
attendance laws fail to reach. The annual conference of 
the National Child Labor Committee held in San Fran- 
cisco in June, was devoted to this problem.’ Migratory 
Mexican labor is considered in several other recent publi- 
cations.’ In the East, two state departments of labor have 
published reports of investigations of migratory child 
labor. 


1 Addresses by Dr. George B. Mangold and Lillian Hill, published under 
title, Migratory Child Workers. National Child Labor Committee, 1929. 

2 Mexican Labor in the United States, Valley of the South Platte, Colorado. 
Also Mexican Labor in the United States, Imperial Valley. By Paul S. Taylor, 
University of California Press, 1929. 

3 Migratory Child Workers and School Attendance, special bulletin, Penn- 
— Department of Labor and Industry. By Charlotte E. Carr, Harris- 

urg, 1928. 

a and Vegetable Pickers in Maryland Fields and Child Labor in 
Vegetable Canneries in Maryland, reports of J. Knox Insley, Commissioner 
of Esher and Statistics, Baltimore, Maryland, 1929. 
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An interstate conference for the purpose of seeking a 
solution of the problem of migratory children has been 
called by the National League of Women Voters to meet 
during January in Baltimore. State officials, educators, and 
representatives of private agencies in Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia have been invited 
to attend. This is regarded as a particularly practical move 
from which much may be hoped. The problem of migratory 
child workers seems to be one which these states can 
scarcely handle individually due to the practice of migrant 
families crossing from one state to another and so evading 
the state education laws. 


EMPLOYED SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A second field upon which attention is being focused is 
the employment of school children before and after school, 
Saturdays, Sundays and during vacations. The report of 
an investigation conducted in 1925 by the United States 
Children’s Bureau * in two New Jersey cities, was published 
late in 1929. This shows that in many cases school children 
(a large proportion of whom were under 14, the minimum 
age for entrance into industry) were working earlier in 
the morning, later at night, and for longer hours than would 
have been permitted them had they been out of school and 
employed on a full-time basis. This held true both for 
newsboys and for other occupations, such as that of nurse- 
maid, or in stores; and it held true both for vacation time 
and employment during the school session. Other recent 
investigations conducted in Missouri, Mississippi, Indiana 
and Oklahoma by the National Child Labor Committee, 
and in a Brooklyn, New York, school by Professor Thomas 
Nevine of Columbia University, indicate that these con- 
ditions are both deeply entrenched and wide-spread. Two 
states only (California and Illinois) have adopted legis- 
lation to limit the combined hours of work and school for 
school children to eight hours a day. 


CHILD Lasor AND HEALTH 


It has been demonstrated again and again that children 
and adolescents are peculiarly liable to industrial accidents 
and are more readily susceptible to industrial poisoning 
than adults. It is obvious that immature muscles and bones 
suffer from night work or overlong hours. The more pro- 
gressive states have undertaken to protect children from 
such overt risks and abuses by establishing a minimum 
working age, which should not be lower than 14, and is 
usually higher in the cases of particularly hazardous or 
injurious occupations, or for night work; by requiring 
work permits for children under 16; and by regulating 
their hours of work. 

Medical authorities, however, are calling attention to the 
unseen damage which may be done to health by premature 
employment. Unnoticed at the time, these deleterious 
effects return to plague their victims in the form of de- 
ficiency diseases, bone and muscle defects, or neurasthenia 
in later years. A booklet recently issued by the National 
Child Labor Committee * contains statements on the various 
aspects of health as affected by child labor from fifteen 
eminent physicians and health specialists. The weight of 
their testimony is to the effect that unsuitable employment 
involving strain, monotony, fatigue, exposure, or long 
hours is extremely likely to react unfavorably upon the 
health of child workers in after years. For certain children, 
such as those with unrecognized fuberculous infections, 
heart defects, or deficiency diseases, laborious occupation 
during childhood or early adolescence may be utterly dis- 
astrous. 


4 Child Labor in New Jersey, Part I. Employment of School Children. 
5 The Doctor Looks at Child Labor, 1929. 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING YEAR 

The federal census, when its results are published, 
supply us with the first available statistics of child lahy 
on a nation-wide scale since 1920. It will show whethe 
child labor legislation during the past ten years has effects 
a material decrease in the numbers of working children, « 
altered the age distribution. It will indicate the occupy 
tions where child labor remains a grave problem and y 
permit a reallocation of pressure for legislative reform, 

The White House Conference on child protection, sup. 
moned by President Hoover to meet during 1930, includg 
a section on vocational guidance and child labor under th 
direction of Dr. Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocationi 
Guidance, Chicago Board of Education. Coordinated x 
this will be with other sections on child health, education, 
delinquency, dependency, etc., this offers large possibiltis 
for an integrated and intelligent program for child we- 
fare. It is obvious that neither the health, the education, 
nor the delinquency problem can be solved apart fron 
the child labor problem; nor can child labor be adequate) 
handled apart from these other fields. 

A pamphlet containing an appropriate church servic, 
a religious service for young people, child labor tablean 
and poems, study outlines, and several other program 
suitable for Sunday schools or young people’s societies, 
has been issued by the National Child Labor Committe, 
(215 Fourth Avenue, New York City), and will be sup 
plied upon request. Material for free distribution, inform- 
tion on child labor facts and legislation, display poster, 
plays and photographs can also be furnished. 


A Unique Insurance Agreement To 
The Electrical Contractors Association of New Yoi i 
City has introduced a plan for providing for aged and de® cents 
abled workers which is unique in principle and meth, who 
Frank recognition is given to the fact that “industry again ; 
not and should not attempt to escape its responsibility auf prem 
obligations to its aged and disabled workers and their 4% whic! 
pendents” for “the aged, worn-out and disabled worker au jiche; 
his dependents are society’s greatest tragedy.” In maki) ploye 
this statement the association “is not prompted by met Boar 
sentiment” for it is impressed by the evidence of the cot emp} 
dition of many aged and disabled workers “which gree must 
one on every highway and byway.” It is pointed out ta mit ¢ 
in New York City alone there are 82 homes for the a Tp 
and “there are over 6,000 people on the waiting list seek} manr 
admission.” the 
In presenting its plan, the Association quotes a statemll® Coun 
by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt : “It is my feeling, a of th 
the feeling, I think, of the majority of our citizens, 14 Ty, 
the time has now come to banish the black shadow of OM of th 
age want. I do not believe it is necessary, nor do those WH bers 
have studied the matter long and thoughtfully, believe 4% Cong 
it is an economic necessity that we must herd our &#% of th 
workers dependent on their toil for their daily bread adva 
institutions. It is not even an economic solution of & 
problem. It is the most wasteful and extravagant syS®H cong 
that we could possibly devise. It belongs to that past UR Ney 
baric age when we chained our insane to the walls 4% wher 
madhouses.” aS 
The Association declares that, “Thinking industt 
leaders are rapidly reaching the conclusion that indust 
can well afford to provide for its own; that poorhows 
and charity institutions are relics of the days of the PM. Re 
Many of our largest industrial concerns have altiiiiries 
provided protection and benefits to their thousands $F offer 
employes and their dependents. The public has commen busin 
them highly for doing so. Ordinary decency justifies week 
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Fk, fact demands it.” Furthermore corporations which have 
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rovided life insurance, old age and disability benefits 
“have found it an economic advantage, a good investment.’ 

But what one large corporation can easily do in this re- 
spect cannot be undertaken by one employer in the electrical 
construction industry where there is a large turnover of 
labor because the workers have to move from job to job 
and from employer to employer. And, ordinarily, group 
insurance against disability and old age provides that when 
a workman leaves his employer, he leaves his insurance 
behind. In order to cope with these conditions the electrical 
contractors decided that it was necessary for them to co- 
operate and enlist the help of the electrical workers’ union 
in forming a central organization, or Board of Insurance 
Trustees, for the collection and disbursement of funds 
This Board consists of four employers and one representa- 
tive of Local Union No. 3 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. The Board has power to provide 
for group life insurance, old age pensions, total disability 
and other benefits under contracts with legal reserve in- 
surance companies. Group life insurance of $3,000 per 
worker, with $40 monthly pension for those 65 years or 
more, and $30 monthly for those totally disabled, will go 
into effect March 1, 1930. The Board has power to with- 
hold payments under specified conditions, but it has no 
power to withhold payments from a worker 65 years of 
age even though he has ceased to be a member of the union, 
if he is out of a job. Nor can it withhold protection from 
the members of the union while they are acting as officers 
or employes of the union nor while they are working in a 
supervisory capacity in Greater New York or Long Island. 

To provide funds with which to pay premiums for the 
various forms of insurance, the Board is authorized, begin- 
ning November 1, 1929, to collect from each employer 20 
cents for each hour worked by each one of his employes 
who is a union member. The intent is to create and main- 
ain a reserve fund large enough to pay one full year’s 
Premiums to the insurance company or companies with 
which the Board deals. After this reserve has been estab- 
lished the Board may reduce the amount paid by the em- 
ployers. Failure to comply with the regulations of the 
Board constitutes a violation of the agreement which each 
employer has to sign to come under this arrangement. He 
must make regular reports to the Board and agree to per- 
mit the Board to check his records and accounts. 

The scheme of insurance is not to be affected in any 
manner by an industrial dispute, and if a dispute arises 
the parties agree to submit it for final decision to the 
Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Industry 
of the United States and Canada. 

The union agrees to make the adoption and enforcement 
of this agreement a condition of employment of its mem- 
bers by employers who do not belong to the Electrical 
Contractors Association of New York so that the members 
of the association will not be placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage, 

Obviously, if this plan can be applied to all electrical 
construction employers who are competitors in Greater 
New York, the cost, like workmen’s accident compensation 
when applied throughout a state, will fall on the industry 
as i while and will be transmitted to the consuming public. 


Dress Bills of Working Girls 


Recently the Exposition of Women’s Arts and Indus- 
vties and the Bowery Savings Bank of New York City 
Offered prizes for the best analyses of budgets among 
“oa girls whose salaries ranged from $15 to $35 per 
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The 164 girls submitting eligible budgets included forty- 
six stenographers, twenty-six secretaries, twenty-four 
clerical workers, seven typists, six bookkeepers, six sales 
clerks, four file clerks, three receptionists, three statisti- 
cians, three social workers, two teachers, two library as- 
sistants, two switchboard operators and others of miscel- 
laneous occupations. 

The summary of findings states: “The average number 
of dresses required by girls in each class, according to the 
competition, is between eight and nine a year, while the 
average girl requires also two or three coats, four or five 
hats, five pairs of shoes and eighteen pairs of stockings. 

“In Group A, representing an average salary of $17.56, 
the girls bought 8.4 dresses at a cost of $78.83, while in 
Group D, with an average salary of $32.83, the girls bought 
9.3 dresses at a cost of $122.78. Coats ranged from 2.5 
in Group A at a cost of $57.71 to 3.1 in Group D at a cost 
of $89.53, while hats ranged from 4.7 in Group A’ costing 
$12.09 to 4.4 in Group D costing $22.02. Shoes ranged 
from 4.7 pairs costing $28.42 in Group A to 5 pairs costing 
$38.45 in Group D, and stockings showed a range of 18.75 
pairs at a cost of $18.29 in Group A to 18 pairs costing 
$24.32 in Group D. Underwear ranged from $20.13 a 
year in Group A to $31.97 in Group D, and repairs were 
$10.78 yearly in Group A and $22.02 in Group D. 

“The totals showed that in Group A, with an annual 
average salary of $913.08, the girls spent $229.15 a year 
for clothes, or 27.88 per cent of their salaries, while in 
Group D, with an average annual salary of $1,707.50, the 
girls spent $381.09, or 22.31 per cent for clothing. Group 
B, with a yearly salary of $1,135, spent an average of 
$278.11, or 24.5 per cent, and Group C, with a total salary 
of $1,365.30, spent $342.28, or 25.07 per cent of the salary 
for clothes.” 


British Report on Liquor Control 


A revised edition of the report of the Temperance Com- 
mittee of the Liberal and Radical Candidates’ Association, 
issued under the title Liberal Temperance Policy, has just 
come to hand. It contains much technical information, not 
of general interest in this country, but portions of the 
introduction are of general significance. 

“Definite progress,” the Committee finds, “has taken 
place in recent years. As a matter of observation, open 
drunkenness is much less prevalent than in pre-war days. 
This is confirmed by the statistical evidence recorded in the 
annual volume of Licensing Statistics, which shows that 
the convictions for drunkenness in England and Wales 
were 65,166 in number in 1927, as compared with 188,877 
in 1913, a decrease of 65.5 per cent. 

“This improvement has doubtless been influenced by the 
general causes which make for social progress. Better 
housing, the spread of education, cinemas, motor cars, 
and greater facilities for travel; more opportunities for 
recreation, sport and games, and a wider choice of more 
rational pleasures than mere alcoholic indulgence—all have 
played their part. We do not overlook the steady pressure 
of organized temperance opinion, the effect of school teach- 
ing of the hygiene of food and drink, and the significant 
growth of the Temperance Friendly Societies. But there 
are more definite and measurable influences. The net 
reduction since 1904 of 20,675 on licenses (offset though 
it is, in part, by the increase of 6,404 registered clubs) ; 
the shortening of the hours of sale, and the marked in- 
crease in the price of alcoholic drinks necessitated by post- 
war taxation—these are the main causes of the reduced 
consumption of alcohol, and, concurrently, of lessened 
drunkenness. If such potent causes had not diminished 
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both drinking and intemperance, modern theories would 
require drastic revision. .. . 

“Side by side with the improvement, and forming part 
of it, has gone the hardening of scientific opinion against 
the use of alcohol. . . . In the stress of modern competition 
the nation cannot tolerate the easy-going alcoholic indul- 
gence of the past, and it is justified in requiring a higher 
standard both of physical efficiency and intellectual energy. 
It is not merely a question of reducing individual drunken- 
ness. Modern reformers are thinking less of the slumdom 
of a drunkard’s home, and more of the influence of tem- 
perance reform in raising the standard of life for the com- 
munity as a whole. 

“The movement against the evils of alcoholism is 
world-wide, based partly on scientific opinion and partly 
on observation of the social evils that everywhere ensue. 
We have not explored afresh the situation in foreign 
countries. Information on this head is obtainable without 
difficulty. Nor have we made a study of the workings of 
American prohibition. It is clear that, even if the legis- 
lative ostracism of alcohol in the United States has done 
everything which its advocates claim, it was rendered 
possible only by a long education through legislative ex- 
periments of various kinds, and through innumerable no- 
license contests in small, and as time went on, in increas- 
ingly large areas. 

“We note, however, two points from a glance at ex- 
perience abroad: (1) that the decision between license and 
no-license is the primary issue on which the organized force 
of the temperance movement concentrates in all parts of 
the world; and (2) that the no-license, on which they place 
their hopes, is a plant of slow growth. The experience of 
Scotland is a repetition of what has happened in the 
British Dominions. A local option law has to generate, 
often through its early failures, the force by which it 
ultimately succeeds. 

“The best which it could offer in England and Wales 
for many years would be an unequal partition of country 
between licensed areas and the areas of no-license. It is 
impossible to leave the position in the licensed areas un- 
touched in the meantime, without an effort to mitigate or 
lessen the evils, which it may not be possible entirely to 
extirpate.... 

“No one can approach the legislative temperance prob- 
lem without an acute sense of the treacherous nature of the 
task. Everywhere there are quicksands, and the coast is 
strewn with wrecks. It is difficult to extricate ourselves 
from the results, whether of past blunders of the state, or 
of the lost opportunities of the reformers. A period of 
years must elapse before the fruits of any legislation can 
be fully gathered. We can take for granted the antagonism 
of the organized drink trade to any and every reform. The 
task of the legislator is not rendered easier by the con- 
troversies between different schools of temperance thought, 
though we are not without hope that when our proposals 
have been duly weighed, reformers of different camps may 
see in them a possibility, at all events, of not obstructing 
each other in their efforts to reach a common goal.” 

Reviewing the operation of the Licensing Act of 1904 
(known as the “Balfour Scheme” of license reduction) the 
report declares that “over the country as a whole, it is true, 
its operation during a period of 24 years has resulted in an 
appreciable reduction in the number ef licenses, but, viewed 
in relation to the chronic conditions of over-license in many 
areas, the scheme has failed to provide an adequate 
remedy.” 

The total number of licenses for consumption on the 
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premises at the beginning of 1928 is given as 78,803, Thi 
means a net reduction of 20,675 such licenses since 194M 
“Almost two-thirds of this reduction, however, was secure 
in the ten years immediately following the introduction gf 
the compensation scheme. Since 1907 the rate of reductigg 
has fallen almost continuously, only 437 licenses byj 
withdrawn in 1927, against an average of 1,069 during the 
period of greatest activity between 1905-1909.” 

The document includes sub-reports on the Carlisle sy, 
tem, which is guardedly commended; the Scottish loc 
option system; the physiological effects of alcohol; anj 
temperance education. 


Lloyd George on Clemenceau 


The article on Clemenceau, cabled by Mr. Lloyd Georg 
for publication in the New York American, on November 
25 (copyrighted by the United Feature Syndicate) is of 
exceptional interest to the student of war history and wa 
psychology. The following excerpts are revealing: 

“By conviction and temperament he was an inexorabk 
cynic. He had no belief in the ultimate victory of right 
His belief was that history demonstrated clearly that in 
the end might invariably triumphed over abstract justice. 
In fact, as he once put it bluntly in the course of a co 
versation, ‘Might was right.’ His faith was in organized 
and well directed force. 

“Tt was in the interest of humanity that strength shoul 
prevail over weakness. One of the most piquant passages 
of arms between himself and President Wilson was om 
in which he reminded the American idealist that the Unite 
States of America would have never come into existence 
without force, and that but for force it would have fale 
to pieces sixty years ago. He regarded the League ¢ 
Nations with tolerant amusement. 

“He came to the conclusion that President Wilson’ 
preoccupation with it helped to keep him out of mischiel 
It could do no harm and was very useful for bargaining 
purposes. So he encouraged President Wilson in his eg. 
haustive labors to frame the Covenant. He had almosta™ \\"" 
wicked delight in seeing him wear out his strength o 
something that, as he thought, mattered not in the least. 

“It kept the troublesome President from obtruding his 
exalted but impractical ideals into matters like reparations 
the occupation of the Rhineland, the German colonies, dt 
armament and other questions which interested Fran 
There I saw not the tempestuous political fighter but ol) 
the wily diplomat. ... President Wilson went home withm 
visible wound but with his sword snapped at the hil 
This is not the place to consider who won the more perms 
nent triumph, but there is no doubt as to the combatant wh 
scored the immediate success.” 


Birth Rates and Death Rates 


The Bureau of the Census of the Department of Cot 
merce recently announced that the birth rate had f 
during 1928 while the death rate had risen. The birth rat 
dropped from 20.7 per 1,000 of estimated population ® 
1927 to 19.7 in 1928. In 33 of the 38 states for whi 
comparative figures are available the birth rates fell di 
ing 1928. The infant mortality rate increased from 646 
per 1,000 of estimated population in 1927 to 68 in 193g 
the highest rate, 142.2, occurring in Arizona and the lrg 
est, 46.9, in Oregon. 

The general death rate ranges from 11.4 per 1,000 of : 
estimated population in 1927 to 12.3 in 1928, the hight 
14.5, being found in California and Mississippi and® 
lowest, 7.4 in Idaho. 
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